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problem that belongs to its own form of research. It
is not, therefore, called to any individual opinion on
the point. If it were, however, a budget and a list of
Post Office savings would furnish its main store of
facts, and it would be found capable of arguing that
a country in which sixty million people were being
seriously affected by loss of harvests was growing
steadily richer.

As a matter of fact, we must, in considering such
questions as the increase of population or the causes of
famine, distinguish carefully between the imperial or
financial theories of the thing, and the actual facts
themselves. We must determine what constitutes
prosperity from the people's point of view, and see
whether this is aided by growth of population or the
reverse* Also we must consider special cases of famine,
and determine what are the essential facts of each.

II

Man's individual hope has always lain along the
line of the effort to perfect some special process. But
in doing this, as we saw behind all the raising of
castles and hurling of arrows in the Middle Ages, he
has subserved a larger function, his collective activity,
that of earth-remaking, the technical and geotechnic
processes. Combined with these, and overwhelming
them, is their common resultant, the evolutionary or